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tion. The work founded by Count Oki, reorganized by Vis- 
count Mori, improved by Viscount Inouye, is now calling for 
some strong hand to bring it into close touch with the new 
order of things prevailing here as the results of an "industrial 
revolution." Tf a statesman like Marquis Saionji should be- 
come the minister of education, it may be that many of the 
crying abuses will be removed and some of the more important 
of the much-needed reforms will be at last introduced into the 
national system of education in Japan. 

Tokiwo Yokoi. 
Tokyo, Japan. 



A PSYCHOLOGICAL TEST OF VIRTUE. 

Although many might decry the use of the term "new 
psychology" at the present day, yet all would perhaps acknowl- 
edge that there has been a change of attitude in recent years 
toward the study itself. It has, in fact, obtained some degree 
of popular favor, until the epithet "psychological" has become 
almost a mark of approval, almost a recommendation to the 
current taste. The doctrines which claim to be psychological 
have now about them a trace of assurance and superiority 
which would have been impossible half a century ago. 

The confidence which the psychologists have in their method, 
as well as the deference with which a large body of persons 
receives their judgment, has even tempted them to carry their 
researches into fields which have usually been regarded as out- 
side the psychological domain, and to offer solutions of prob- 
lems there encountered. So we have had Professor James 
proposing to decide between Theism and the various non- 
theistic views of the world by a distinctly psychological test, 
namely, by the different effects the views have upon our active 
powers, — by the volitional response which each of these con- 
ceptions calls forth.* In a like spirit, Professor Dewey offers 



*"Reflex Action and Theism," in James' "Will to Believe and Other 
Essays in Popular Philosophy." 
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to solve the main problems of ethics, * and his solution is explic- 
itly recommended on the ground that it is psychological. It is 
to an examination of this view that the present paper will be 
devoted; and since it will be impossible to discuss the entire 
psychological theory which the book contains, I have chosen 
for particular attention the psychological distinctions which he 
offers between good and evil conduct. His analysis of this 
point seems to me to give a fair basis of estimating the general 
method he employs. 

Professor Dewey first traces, with admirable distinctness, 
the development of conscious action from its lowest level. In 
its earliest stages, action is impulsive, the impression of the 
moment calls forth an immediate response ; such is the turning 
of the wounded animal upon his tormenter, or the cry of the 
bird in pain. The act here is simple and direct. There is no 
hesitation as to whether this or some alternative act shall be 
performed, no weighing of considerations pro and contra, 
nothing that can be called deliberation or survey of the situa- 
tion. In the simplest forms of impulse there is no conscious 
aim. The bird does not cry to excite pity, to summon aid, or to 
express its judgment on its own suffering. It is a mere im- 
pulse, unguided by experience, unmodified by a conflict with 
other tendencies. The act finds no opposition ; it sweeps along 
frictionless to its end. 

Now, we, too, at times approach this simpler form of action. 
But the higher and more characteristic type of our behavior is 
quite different. Rarely with us does the cry of pain, for exam- 
ple, come in its simplest, purely impulsive form. If we do cry 
out, it is not because the impulse has found no obstacles, but 
because it has swept all obstacles before it. Other sides of our 
nature have arisen with the main impulse — the thought of 
its unmanliness, the desire to hide our weakness, the thought 
of its effect upon others, of embarrassment, or of contempt. 
Or, if the exciting cause has been a personal affront, there 
comes, along with the impulse to attack, the impulse to preserve 
our usual bearing, the thought of consequences, the loss of self- 
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respect, the recollection that the assailant is, after all, a man; 
and this reaction of experience, of scruples, of contrary im- 
pulses, upon the impulse to attack, weakens it, modifies it, gives 
it a different turn from what it would otherwise have had, per- 
haps stops it in mid-course, and drives it back to cover, or even 
takes it in hand so early that no trace of its existence is out- 
wardly to be seen. But whatever the actual outcome may be — 
whether of attack or of restraint — there is an interplay of con- 
flicting tendencies and suggestions,, and the final act, though it 
may appear simple enough, is an expression, not of a single side 
of us, but of several sides. No single tendency comes to perfect 
expression in the final act, but even the victorious one is dimmed 
or enhanced or altered in some way by the opposition it has 
met. The technical term which Professor Dewey uses to de- 
scribe this influence of other forces of our nature upon the 
impulse is "mediation." The impulse no longer has the field to 
itself, as on the lower levels of conscious life, but has been 
"mediated;" it has become a constituent member of a larger 
and more complex activity. 

The characteristic of the more developed person, then, is that 
each of his acts is participated in by a wider variety of activi- 
ties, — is done with reference to a broader range of experience. 
The isolated impression which, on a lower plane of life, would 
call forth a simple impulsive response, now is supplemented by 
a host of ideas. Action is no longer blind, but occurs with 
foresight, with appreciation of its meaning. From past exper- 
ience, the consequences of yielding to the impulse have been 
learned, and they are now ready in the mind before the act is 
performed. The suggested, consequences arouse other im- 
pulses, other sides of our nature come into play ; there is hesita- 
tion, check, deliberation. What the person now does comes 
not from that side of him on which the immediate impression 
happens to play, but the various sides of the man have become 
so knit together, so intimately organized, that they all take part 
in every act that he performs. On this higher plane, the act 
shows more of the man, shows the various sides of his charac- 
ter, is a fuller expression of what he really is, than that occur- 
ring on the lower level. The hasty, superficial, impulsive reac- 
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tion tells of but a single side ; it does not reveal the many other 
sides which go to make up the man. 

Our real nature is thus revealed with varying degrees of 
clearness in our acts ; or, to put it otherwise, our real nature is 
present in our acts in varying degrees. And in this fact, Pro- 
fessor Dewey discovers the true basis for determining the moral 
value of what we do. An act is morally good, in so far as it 
springs from our whole nature, — in so far as it is the outcome 
of our whole experience and of all sides of our character. We 
act morally according as we express in our act what we really 
and most truly are. But in so far as the act springs not from 
our whole nature, but from some mere fraction of that nature, 
it is no true expression of us ; it is wrong. 

In this hasty and inadequate presentation of Professor 
Dewey's view, I have hardly concealed how profoundly true it 
seems to me to be. In commenting upon it, I do not, therefore, 
intend so much to criticize the doctrine itself, as to ask whether 
the criterion here offered of moral conduct is a psychological, 
criterion or not. If I should feel bound to decide that the 
whole distinction to me seems unpsychological, this must not 
be interpreted to mean that I thereby value the view the less. 
It would only indicate that, in my opinion, Professor Dewey 
sails under false colors, though he nevertheless makes the right 
port. 

I think it can be easily shown that there is a striking contrast 
between Professor Dewey's doctrine and the merely psycho- 
logical treatment of the subject. Perhaps the best way to bring 
this out will be to set over against each other the conflicting 
results: on the one hand, the facts as Professor Dewey sees 
them, and on the other, the facts as they appear to one who 
judges them by the criteria of psychology. 

There is perhaps little need to say that in presenting the 
psychological view I feel both its strength and its weakness. 
It is the way the facts appear when looked a,t with a special and 
narrow aim in mind, and when we employ only those criteria 
which are found serviceable for that special aim. It leaves out 
of account all truth that does not meet its limited tests ; its re- 
sults are therefore partial and one-sided. 
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But let us now place the two views over against each other, 
and attempt later to decide their relative value. 

The distinction Professor Dewey draws between unmediated 
or bare impulse and the activity resulting from an interplay of 
experiences and impulses is, without doubt, psychology of the 
best kind ; in fact, there are whole chapters of the book that one 
must count a unique and illuminating contribution to the study 
of our moral processes on the purely psychological plane. I 
know of no one who has shown a penetration in this way equal 
to Professor Dewey's. But when he -says that only in so far as 
acts spring from impulses fully mediated do they express what 
the agent really is, I feel that he has left the plane of psychology 
entirely, and is making statements which, on that plane, are 
unjustified. The strict psychologist would, in fact, feel that the 
opposite was the truth. He would say that the real man is the 
man as shown by his acts ; that we must assume that each act 
is a perfect expression of the man, and tells the very truth 
about him. If the actions are impulsive, they show that the 
man is impulsive ; if the action is unmediated and blind, it shows 
that the man is capable of unmediated and blind behavior. 
According to psychology, every act, whether it be mediated or 
unmediated, expresses the man exactly. His character is re- 
vealed in everything that he does — by his hasty and foolish 
behavior as well as by his soberer acts. If we took the nobler 
action alone as showing what the real man was, we should fail 
to see that other side of him — his capacity, for example, for 
hasty and ill-advised action — and this side, for the psycholo- 
gist, is as real as the other. This, then, is, the first contrast to 
which I would allude, between the psychological estimate and 
Professor Dewey's estimate of acts. According to the latter, 
only those acts express the man which flow from all sides of his 
nature. According to psychology, the one-sided acts are also 
expressions of the man, and moreover, they express more than 
one side ; they indicate the state of the other sides also, namely, 
that these are disconnected, dormant, inoperative, — otherwise, 
they would have prevented the one-sided act. 

A second contrast between Professor Dewey's and the 
purely psychological view will be found, if we ask what is 
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meant by the "real man," the man as he "really is," his "true 
self." This question is forced upon us, because the test of 
moral value is said to lie not in the mere expressiveness of the 
act, but in the fact that the act indicates what the man really is. 
To be moral the act must show his true nature. It is immedi- 
ately evident that Professor Dewey means by reality, some- 
thing quite different from the psychological sense of the word. 
The author declares that the real man is the ideal man. The 
psychologist, on the contrary, would say that the real man is 
not the ideal man at all, but the man as he actually is. The real 
man may be of moderate judgment, whimsical, impetuous, now 
good-humored, now morose, — far from the ideal man. He may 
become better ; but we cannot say that the man is an ideal man 
until he actually conducts himself ideally, — until his conduct 
is no longer moody and vacillating, but has become wise and 
steadfast. The moralist denies all this ; it is for him a mock- 
ery, a travesty of the truth. The irritable and selfish man is not 
really irritable and selfish, but calm and generous. His real 
self, his true nature, fails to get expressed at the present time ; 
his acts misrepresent and obscure the truth. Not until we can 
see beneath his actual conduct down into the unexpressed ideal 
of the man do we see him as he is. 

Some might perhaps suppose that the difference between our 
author's and the psychologist's conception of what the man 
really is flows from the different degree of importance each 
gives to the mere acts of the body; — that the psychologist 
would hold that the real man is the man as he is revealed in his 
visible behavior, in his muscular reactions, while our author is 
looking behind this outward show into the very thoughts and 
intents of the heart. But this is not the case. Both would 
agree that the bodily movement is a mere fragment of the man's 
action ; the real act is the mental and spiritual process as well. 
Both Professor Dewey and the psychologist would acknowl- 
edge that we never know what the man is doing until we can 
see the inner workings of his mind — his experiences, his secret 
resolves, the ideals which he sets before him : — all these must 
be included in the total act. But here the psychologist would 
probably say that, if we arrive at these, we have the man as he 
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really is. Professor Dewey, however, goes further, and de- 
clares that even the act in this deep sense is not an expression 
of the real man. The inner life, as it actually unfolds, is not 
the true person. In actual life, the man's experience may not 
sufficiently control his conduct, or his finer feelings may be 
trampled down in the rush of coarser passion. In the ideally 
real man, however, each side of character is given due weight ; 
there is perfect organization and interaction of the different 
parts, a perfect adjustment of the inner powers. Even the 
actual spiritual life of the man, therefore, is not the real man, 
unless it shows this perfection of the inner arrangement. 

The psychologist feels tempted to ask at this point : "If the 
man really is, as you maintain, a nice adjustment of all the dif- 
ferent sides of character, and yet the act itself shows an absence 
of nice adjustment — shows one power overriding the others 
and coming to undue prominence — from what does this ill- 
balanced action spring?" It cannot spring from the real man, 
because he is perfectly organized, whereas the act points to a 
lack of organization in its source. The real man, as the moral- 
ist depicts him, consequently furnishes no psychological and 
natural and scientific explanation of the man's evil conduct. 
His conduct is bad ; he is good. The act is thus left hanging 
in mid-air with no reality to account for its existence. 

The real man, as the psychologist depicts him, on the other 
hand, furnishes an explanation of the imperfect act, because the 
man himself is imperfect. But while the psychological view 
has this advantage, it has also a grave defect, for it furnishes 
no basis for truly moral distinctions. Not until we deepen our 
/conception of the self so as to include within it more than the 
mere explanation of our experiences and conduct (the goal of 
psychology) is there any ground for demanding of a man that 
he be any better than he is. In making such demands upon our- 
selves we at once proclaim that there are realities for us other 
than those which are manifested in actual experience; we 
thereby practically proclaim our belief in realities which, in the 
scientific sense of the term, do not exist. I know of nothing 
that brings out in sharper contrast the psychological and eth- 
ical standpoints than this different meaning each gives to the 
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word reality. It was absolutely necessary that Professor 
Dewey should go beyond the merely psychological tests of real- 
ity if he was to have any ethical standard at all. For psycholo- 
gy is concerned with the mind as it actually is, while ethics is 
concerned with the mind as it ought to be. 

But, it might be urged, is not the perfect interaction of all 
our powers a psychological conception? And, therefore, do 
we not have here a psychological test of goodness ? I believe 
not. For, in order to decide what would be the perfect inter- 
action of our powers, we should have first to decide what the 
end and aim of life must be. This must first be determined, 
since the interaction which we counted perfect would vary ac- 
cording to the end in view. And the same would hold true if, 
instead of speaking of perfect interaction, we say that each side 
of our character should have due weight. The weight that is 
due each side depends upon the goal of life. What, for instance, 
is the value that the impulse to worship should have ? What is 
its due weight? If the end of life were to get the most enjoy- 
ment out of this stretch of three-score years and ten, it would 
receive another rating than if the chief end of man were to glor- 
ify his Maker forever. Professor Dewey never defines what 
would be a perfect interaction of our powers — that nice ar- 
rangement of them which would give each its due. And until 
such a definition is given we can never apply his test of moral 
worth. The moral act, he tells us, is the act which shows all 
our powers acting in due proportion, in perfect mutual adjust- 
ment, etc. But what is the mutual adjustment that is perfect? 
Shall it be the one which shows conscience subordinating all 
else to it? or the mutual adjustment which makes conscience a 
subordinate factor and puts the impulse to gratify our aesthetic 
nature in control ? The methods of psychology give no answer 
to such a question; all that the psychologist could say would 
be. that each of these arrangements is actually found. When 
Professor Dewey speaks of a perfect adjustment, a due subor- 
dination of each element of character in the whole, I suspect 
that he is silently introducing a moral test within his test of 
moral value. The due subordination is the subordination 
which the moral life demands; the perfect adjustment is the 
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adjustment which gives the best moral results. But we should 
still have to ask — What is the arrangement of our mental 
powers which the moral life demands? What is the adjust- 
ment which gives the best moral results? — questions which 
would carry us far beyond the field of psychology and involve 
a definition of the moral ideal. The supposed psychological 
test of moral value, then, really assumes that we already pos- 
sess such a test by some other means. Unless we already knew 
what was morally valuable, we could never determine what was 
the most suitable interaction and adjustment of our mental 
powers. The ultimate test of moral value, even in Professor 
Dewey's theory, is, therefore, not psychological at all, but 
essentially and peculiarly ethical, and must be determined be- 
fore the psychological test he offers has a definite meaning. 

But besides this test of morality by the degree in which the 
conduct shows a perfect interplay of all our powers, or by the 
degree (as he often puts it) in which the act expresses the 
whole man's character, Professor Dewey offers another touch- 
stone of moral value, which is perhaps not intended to be a 
different test, and yet it has at least a different appearance. 
Instead of determining the ethical value of an act by its power 
of expressing what the person really is, he sometimes states 
this value in terms of its effect upon the person. A basis of 
distinguishing between conduct morally right and conduct mor- 
ally wrong is, (he tells us) that the evil acts "tend to narrow 
the self, to introduce friction into it, to weaken its power, and 
in various ways to disintegrate it," while the right acts "tend 
to expand, invigorate, harmonize, and, in general, organize the 
self."* This has all the appearance of a psychological test in 
the strict sense of the word. But here again, we find that the 
test is not decisive at all until the terms are interpreted in a 
sense which mere psychology does not recognize. If we use 
"expansion," in the strictly quantitative meaning which the 
psychologist would employ, we shall find, I believe, that our 
actual experience gives no warrant for saying that morally 
good conduct and morally evil conduct are distinguished by 

*"The Study of Ethics," p. 22. 
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the presence of expansion as a result of the one, and of con- 
traction, as the effect of the other. The fact is, that every act 
we perform, whether it be good or bad, brings expansion, and 
it is equally true that both kinds of conduct, without distinc- 
tion, produce contraction. Take, for example, our national life 
during the past few years. Shall we say that our war with 
Spain has produced expansion ; or that its effect is narrowing, 
contracting? On the side of expansion, we could point to the 
heightened national activity, both physical and mental, the 
hurrying to and fro, the larger interest in new peoples and new 
problems, as a direct result of the war. On the other hand, we 
could point to the actual narrowing of the political horizon, the 
loss of interest in political equality, in government by the con- 
sent of the governed, the displacement of the older forces of 
national conscience and honor by those of commerce and the 
love of place. Certain national forces that were once active 
now seem inert and atrophied ; the body politic has contracted 
on that side. 

So in our personal life, each act, whether it be good or bad, 
strengthens and enlarges some of the powers and withdraws 
something from others. I doubt whether, in the cold and quan- 
titative estimate of psychology, we could assert that the saint 
is larger or more expanded than the sinner. Each is expanded 
in his own way; each directs his energies to a different end, 
each has his own way of organizing and unifying his resources, 
each has his own peculiar conflicts and "friction." Taken in 
this harsh and heartless way, (which is the way of psychology) 
the test which Professor Dewey offers is of no use at all, the 
evil-doer stands the test as well as the righteous. But when we 
understand by expansion and organization not mere expansion 
or organization in general and of any kind, but moral expan- 
sion and organization — expansion in the direction of the high- 
est ideal, and organization that will stand the test of con- 
science — then we have a test which really distinguishes the 
good from the evil. The evil action is seen to bring expansion, 
but not moral expansion; it brings organization as its result, 
but not a moral organization. In the evil mind, there is order ; 
each power is given some place in the final arrangement; but 
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the arrangement, the relative rank and value, is morally unfit. 
The organization which results from good action is not quanti- 
tatively greater, but it is suited to a nobler end, — an end which 
we feel is of infinite worth. Unless, therefore, we can already 
distinguish moral from immoral expansion, moral organization 
from immoral, we are unable to use the test at all. Professor 
Dewey's psychological criterion, then, presupposes some other 
and deeper test of moral value behind it. 

By these various illustrations, I have attempted to show that 
if we can call the author's doctrine a solution of the problem of 
moral value, it is only by taking his words, not in their psycho- 
logical sense, but in some larger meaning. For this reason, I 
would say that it is not a psychological solution of the problem 
at all. Ultimately, this criticism would perhaps be reduced to 
a difference of opinion as to the most appropriate use of the 
term "psychological." He would probably say that I deny the 
right to call his doctrine psychological simply because I have a 
very shallow view of what psychology is. "Your criticism," he 
might say, "falls to the ground the moment we understand by 
psychology, not the mere superficial natural science which to- 
day goes by that name, but the science of mind in all its heights 
and depths." Mind is, after all, the absolute reality, he would 
hold, so that the science of mind, the true psychology, must be 
satisfied with no half-truths, no superficial treatment of mere 
experience; it must be contented with nothing short of the 
whole. The standpoint of psychology is, in reality, the stand- 
point of Absolute Idealism.* There is nothing beyond it, no 
possible corrections from the outside, no carrying of psycho- 
logical statements on to a higher plane, for the plane of psy- 
chology is the highest there is. If the word "psychology" be 
taken in this sense, the criticism that Professor Dewey's view 
is unpsychological is entirely without foundation; for what, 
after all, is the so-called ethical standpoint but a standpoint 
which the mind itself assumes ? It is, therefore, a psycholog- 
ical point of view. It is the psychological standpoint cleared of 
some of the obstructions which hem it in. 

*See e. g. his article on "The Psychological Standpoint," in Mind, 1886. 
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I must, of course, admit Professor Dewey's right to use his 
terms in this sense. If he prefers to call Absolute Idealism 
psychology, we have no recourse; only it is misleading, or if it 
be not misleading, it at least gives the reader who is accus- 
tomed to use words in another sense one more difficulty in per- 
ceiving what the author really means. We have constantly to 
remind ourselves that by psychology the author means absolute 
metaphysics, and therefore has no term at all for what the 
specialists themselves mean by psychology. For the fact is, 
that the specialists, almost to a man, prefer to understand by 
the term, a certain partial aspect of the world, an aspect which 
needs correction and supplementing in every way, that asks 
only for natural-science explanations of mental events, and 
uses, therefore, the limited criteria of reality which the natural 
sciences employ. While there is doubtless much ground for 
complaint in the effect of this limitation of the meaning of psy- 
chology on the mental vision of the psychologists themselves 
and on their interpretation of results, yet the success of their 
work is largely attributable to this very contraction of the field. 
I feel, therefore, that Professor Dewey's attempt to make the 
word equivalent to Absolute Philosophy is a turn in the wrong 
direction. We already have a number of terms for this, where- 
as we should have no distinctive designation for the special 
study to which the name psychology is now almost universally 
applied. 

Although a large part of this paper has been taken up with 
showing that Professor Dewey's "psychological" solution is 
n3t psychological in the sense in which that word is now com- 
monly used, yet I would not leave the impression that this is all 
ihe paper intends to convey. This would, after all, be but a 
formal objection, a mere criticism of terminology. Beyond 
this, there seem to me to be some obscurities in the view itself 
that require clearing up before it can prove entirely satisfac- 
tory. I have already alluded to the fact that Professor Dewey 
traces no clear connection between the unmediated or evil act 
and the real self. The real self is a nice adjustment of all 
forces ; and yet in some way, there seems to be another self 
which lacks such peculiar inner unity, — which is impulsive, and 
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fails to bring all its powers into line. An adequate theory 
would have to show the connection between the real self and 
this imperfect self, and, in some way, to make it clear that the 
real self, in spite of its reality and nice adjustment, is capable 
of passing out into ill-ordered and evil conduct. With the 
present disconnection, the agent could disclaim all responsi- 
bility for evil acts on the ground that they were not his, sin(ce 
their very imperfection showed that he — the real person — 
could not have been their cause. This is perhaps as difficult a 
problem as ethics has to deal with — the difficulty of making the 
act spring from the person himself (thereby preserving respon- 
sibility), and at the same time of justifying the condemnation 
of the person himself, in that his own act is unworthy of him. 
And this difficulty, it seems to me, Professor Dewey does not 
surmount, for his view accounts only for good behavior and, by 
leaving evil actions essentially unconnected with the real per- 
son, takes away all moral responsibility for such conduct. 

And, finally, there is lack of clear definition as to what really 
constitutes good behavior. It is not enough to say that right 
conduct is the outcome of a perfect interplay and organization 
of our powers — of an organization that is ideal; for it is not 
until we are able in some way to define what the ideal order is 
that the truth becomes an intellectual insight and a real criterion 
of moral value. Certainly, the ideal arrangement is not merely 
the arrangement which accords with each person's private 
ideal, as many passages in Professor Dewey's book seem to 
imply. We find such a view frequently offered at the present 
day, but it seems to me unworthy ; it is, that a man is good in 
so far as he lives up to his ideals, he is bad in so far as he falls 
short of them. Perhaps such standards will be permitted us 
during the days of our ignorance, but the time will certainly 
come when we shall be called on, not merely to shape our con- 
duct according to our ideals, but to have a care that our ideals 
are worthy. We must certainly act according to our light, but 
we must also see to it that the light within us is not darkness. 
In practical life, we constantly apply such a test : we judge men 
not merely by the approximation of their conduct to their 
ideals, but more deeply and searchingly by their ideals them- 
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selves. Our friend's life may reveal a greater cleft between 
his conduct and his ideals, not because he is a less moral man 
than we, but because his ideals are higher. So then there are 
higher and lower ideals ; and no ethical theory which does not 
give us a criterion of ideals themselves by some absolute and 
final ideal will ever have furnished a theoretical test of moral 
value which will entirely satisfy our common moral sense. Any 
sufficient theory of conduct always must involve the deepest 
questions that can be asked. It is, perhaps, because Professor 
Dewey, in spite of his natural inclination to enlarge psychol- 
ogy, is nevertheless unconsciously hampered by the limit within 
which psychology actually does remain, that his theory shows 
the defects which it seems to me to have. His view goes too 
far to be good psychology; it does not go far enough to be 
thorough-going ethics. For my part, I feel that, to treat of 
ethics thoroughly, one must be willing to be metaphysical to 
the bitter end, and that the attempt to settle such problems by 
psychological analysis must always end in failure. A psychol- 
ogical discussion of the moral processes may be a useful pre- 
paration for an ethical theory, but it cannot in itself be counted 
as more than an introduction ; the solution of the deepest moral 
problems, if obtained at all, must be obtained by altogether dif- 
ferent methods. 

G. M. Stratton. 
University of California. 



